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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



SOME EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ANALYSIS IN SYSTEM-MAKING. 

IT is self-evident that one of the foremost services of experi- 
mental psychology to psychological theory has been the 
development of a fuller, more minute and exact analysis of 
mental phenomena. But, unfortunately, psychologists are as yet 
far from unanimity as to the methods and results of such an 
analysis. When different writers adopt different methods, and 
when occasionally an authority changes his method in the midst 
of proceedings, it is not surprising that the results, the elements 
of mental structure and their attributes, should be different. The 
present paper does not aim to give anything like an exhaustive 
review of the various methods and results of psychological 
analysis : its task is a much simpler but perhaps not wholly un- 
profitable one — a study of the working principles used by three 
recent system-making psychologists, Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
Munsterberg. These three have been chosen because they are 
system-makers ; not because they have considered the nature and 
method of psychological analysis more thoroughly and acutely 
than others. We are not to discuss the various methods that 
have been suggested for the division and classification of mental 
phenomena, or the definition of a mental element and its attributes ; 
we are merely to note the methods that have been actually put 
into operation by some of the men who are endeavoring to give 
a complete and coherent account of the structure of conscious 
contents. The three just mentioned are all recent system- 
makers, and they are near enough to one another in their gen- 
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eral envisagement of the subject to allow of a comparison which 
shall not lead us into obscure regions of epistemology. I may- 
add that the passages upon which the following interpretations 
are based are all taken from general psychological treatises and 
not from special articles : we are not seeking to study what kind 
of analysis our authorities speculate about, but what kind they 
use. 

In proceeding to such a comparative study, we may best bring 
before our minds the actual difference between our three systems, 
if we put side by side, in a brief summary, the views of each 
about the elementary processes of conscious life and their attri- 
butes. For Wundt, the elements are sensations and feelings. 
Their attributes are quality and intensity only : both sensations 
and feelings have a great number of qualities and a great number 
of intensities. For Ebbinghaus the elements are sensations, ideas, — 
by which he means reproduced or centrally excited sensations, 
not, of course, ideas in the sense of complex processes — and feel- 
ings. The attributes of sensations are in the first place a hetero- 
geneous lot of ' specific ' attributes, including qualities and inten- 
sities ; and secondly, certain generic attributes, common to 
sensations of different kinds, and including extension, duration, 
movement, change, similarity and difference, unity and plurality. 
The attributes of ideas are corresponding, except that there are 
not so many specific attributes, qualities, and intensities, and that 
for intensity we must substitute liveliness. The attributes of 
feeling are not very distinctly stated : there are two ' kinds ' of 
feeling, pleasantness and unpleasantness ; and we may infer that 
intensities of pleasantness and intensities of unpleasantness are 
heterogeneous, as intensities of different sensation qualities are. 
On the other hand, for Miinsterberg, there is but one kind of 
conscious element, sensation — that is, for the present : he is 
inclined to think, we shall see, that pushing the process of 
psychological analysis further may reveal complexity of struc- 
ture in sensations themselves. Their attributes or qualities, 
taking the term in the sense in which it is used by the other two 
authorities, are kind (quality), intensity, and independence. The 
latter term means the degree of independence with which an 
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element, when in a fusion, stands out of its own accord, so to speak, 
and not as the result of attention. For instance, a tone has a 
certain quality and intensity ; when struck with the seventh it 
has greater independence than when struck with the octave. 
Besides, however, enumerating these attributes which' are char- 
acteristic of the content of a sensation, Miinsterberg holds that 
there is another class of attributes, which are characteristic of the 
form of conscious processes ; these may also be classed under the 
three heads of kind, intensity, and independence, and the two prin- 
cipal kinds are space form and time form. Morever, besides con- 
tent attributes and form attributes, there exist what Miinsterberg 
calls value qualities or attributes : these are the characteristics 
that depend on, or rather represent, the attitude of the subject. 
There are many kinds of them, the chief being vividness-values, 
corresponding to the effect of attention on a conscious content ; 
pleasantness and unpleasantness values ; values of spatial and tem- 
poral direction, that is, before and behind, past and future. 

Without pausing at present to examine more closely the precise 
significance of these different categories, we may simply note the 
fact that great differences of method must exist where such widely 
different results appear. By way of further illustration, we may 
compare the various places which our three authorities assign in 
their systems to one or two familiar concepts. Pleasure, for ex- 
ample, is a quality of feeling for Ebbinghaus, and feeling is a 
unique and elementary bit of conscious content. Pleasure for 
Wundt is not a quality of feeling : it expresses a certain char- 
acteristic direction which may be possessed by a great many 
different qualities of feeling. For Miinsterberg, pleasure is an 
attribute of sensation, one of the special class of value-attri- 
butes which represent the attitude of the subject. An idea 
( Vorstellung) is for Ebbinghaus a specific kind of conscious ele- 
ment. Wundt and Miinsterberg would both use the term to 
mean a complex process ; involving, for Wundt, two kinds of ele- 
ments, sensation and feelings, for Miinsterberg, sensations only. 
The fact that the sensation-elements in an idea are centrally, not 
peripherally excited, does not for Wundt and Miinsterberg estab- 
lish a difference in kind between them and other sensations ; for 
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Ebbinghaus this fact, or some psychological peculiarity thereby 
occasioned, constitutes them a totally different order of mental phe- 
nomena. Both Wundt and Munsterberg speak of sensation inten- 
sity as if it were a common characteristic of all sensations ; 
Ebbinghaus lays stress on the fact that there is no such thing as 
an intensity which is common to color sensations and sound sen- 
sations, if we remain on purely psychological ground ; only when 
we refer to the stimulus, a physical fact, can we speak of a gen- 
eric intensity. 

So much by way of illustrating the divergent results of analysis 
which we find in the three psychological systems we have selected 
for comparison. Now, in order to get at least a partial insight 
into some of the causes that have operated to bring about this 
divergence, we may examine successively the answers which our 
authorities give to a number of definite questions. We may ask 
of each one, first, how he defines a psychic element. Secondly, 
if he recognizes more than one class of elements, upon what basis 
he makes the division between classes. Thirdly, how he defines 
an attribute. And fourthly, upon what basis he classifies attributes. 

To begin with, then, what is the definition, expressed or im- 
plied, which each one of these three men gives to the concept 
of an elementary bit of conscious content? Wundt's avowed 
conception would seem to be the familiar one : an element is an 
absolutely simple and unanalyzable conscious process. 1 Ebbing- 
haus implies the same attitude when he says that the doctrine 
of the analysis of complex processes into elements means simply 
that, in distinguishing parts and functions in consciousness as dif- 
ferent in kind, we come finally to certain things that are ultimate 
and not further analyzable. 2 That is, Wundt and Ebbinghaus 
both intend that the process of analysis by which the elements 
are reached shall be purely introspective, and apparently without 
physiological or epistemological reference. Now, we may fairly 
ask a question at once, before we pass on to Miinsterberg's 
definition of an element. How are we to understand the term 
' unanalyzable ' ? It may mean, first, that the bit of conscious 

1 Outlines, p. 28. 

! Grundzuge, p. 166. 
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content to which it applies contains no one aspect or part on 
which attention may be fixed to the neglect of the other aspects. 
This would imply that a conscious element could not have attri- 
butes, which is the position recently maintained by Miss Calkins. 1 
We must call our attributes themselves elements ; for to say that 
an element has attributes, is to say that it has aspects which may 
be singled out by attention ; i. e., it is not unanalyzable. Let us 
trace a little further the nature of this kind of analyzing. How 
is it that the attention is able, e. g., to fix itself on the pitch of a 
sound to the neglect of its loudness, or vice versa ? Evidently, 
because that particular pitch has been experienced out of connec- 
tion with that particular loudness, and in connection with others, 
while this loudness, in turn, has been experienced in connection 
with other pitches. Now, it is just this independent variability of 
two bits of conscious content, as conditioning their separability 
by analysis, to which Wundt refers, when, in the same paragraph 
of his Outlines where he defines an element as unanalyzable, he 
illustrates what he means by analysis. "If," he says, "an ele- 
ment a is found in the first instance together with other elements, 
b, c, d, in a second with b ', c', d! ', etc., we may, precisely because 
no one of the elements b, b', c, c 1 is constantly united with a, ab- 
stract from them all. If, e. g., we hear a simple tone of a definite 
pitch and intensity, it may be located now in one direction of space, 
now in another, and heard along with first one tone and then 
another. Since, however, there is no constant spatial direction, 
or concomitant tone, we may abstract from these variable factors, 
and the single tone alone will remain as the psychical element." ! 
But, if the pitch and intensity are also independently variable, 
what is to prevent the process of abstraction from going further ? 
If we say that the tone ' has ' pitch and intensity, while it is 
merely ' accompanied by ' another tone, we are simply begging 
the question ; we must show cause for hypostasizing ' the tone ' 
as a unitary thing. 

Now, it may well be that analysis should be used in a second 
and different sense when we define an element as unanalyzable. 

1 Psychological Review, Vol. VI, p. 506. 

2 Cf. the similar passage in the 5th edition of the Phys. Psych. I, p. 341. 
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Take the case of a clang for example. We are able, with practice, 
to direct our attention to one of the partial tones in a clang and 
neglect the others. What is the difference between doing this 
and directing our attention to the pitch of a single tone to the 
neglect of its intensity ? The partial tone upon which we fix our 
attention has been previously experienced in connection with other 
tones than those which now accompany it, just as the particular 
pitch had been experienced in connection with other loudnesses. 
But a distinction between the two cases at once suggests itself. 
The partial tone has been experienced, or may be, not only inde- 
pendently of the particular tones now accompanying it, but apart 
from any other tone sensation whatever ; that is to say, it is a 
bit of conscious content capable of occupying a certain duration 
unaccompanied by any content resembling that in which it is now 
found. On the other hand, a tone intensity has never been ex- 
perienced unaccompanied by any tone quality whatever, nor has 
a tone quality ever been divorced from all tone intensities what- 
ever. Into a discussion of the ultimate significance of these two 
cases of analysis, that where two mental phenomena can be men- 
tally separated because they have varied independently though 
always coexisting, and that where they are separable because 
they have existed apart and independently, we cannot now go ; 
but it is evident that if we define an element as what is mentally 
unanalyzable, and do not carefully explain what we mean by 
analysis, we may expect that one writer will, as Miss Calkins 
does, make into elements that which others, as Wundt and Ebbing- 
haus, call properties or attributes. When we turn to Munster- 
bergs's definition of an element, we find two other possible inter- 
pretations of the term. In selecting sensation and sensation alone 
as fulfilling the requirements of an element, Miinsterberg abandons 
the psychological test of simplicity of structure for a physiolog- 
ical one. Why, he asks, do we try to get mental elements at all ? 
Simply for the purpose of explaining mental facts. Now mental 
facts can be explained only by relating them to physical facts, 
because the causal law exists only in the physical world. There- 
fore our element of mind will be, " not as is usually said, the sim- 
plest element which psychological analysis can find, but it is that 
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factor of the mental states whose corresponding physical stimulus 
in the outer world cannot be dissolved any further without end- 
ing the mental effect. We cannot say that the physical process 
which corresponds to the sensation is itself elementary from a 
physical point of view. But any part of the stimulating process 
into which atomistic physics may decompose the stimulus would 
no longer correspond to a distinguishable part of the psychical 
state." x We have then as a new criterion of an element, that it is 
the final stage of a parallel analysis of mental state and physical 
stimulus. A clang is complex, and its component tones are ele- 
ments, because you can analyze by physical experiment the sound- 
wave producing a clang, and find that it is the resultant of several 
simpler movements, which, occurring alone, would result in the 
several tone sensations which introspective analysis finds present 
in the clang. On the other hand, a single tone is simple, and its 
pitch and intensity are not its elements, because you cannot by 
physical experiment separate the rate of an air vibration from its 
amplitude. Is that what we are to understand by this parallel 
analysis ? Evidently the notion of what constitutes a physical 
analysis needs to be made more precise, just as that of psychical 
analysis does, or we have gained nothing by demanding a par- 
allelism. It is not surprising, then, to find that while Miinsterberg 
assumes in his system sensations as the elements, on the basis 
of this definition of element, he yet indicates the possibility of 
pushing both physical and mental analysis further. On the 
physical side, he turns our attention from analysis of the stimulus 
to analysis of the excitation process in the brain, and points out 
that the elementary factor here ought to be the activity of a 
single brain cell. But, he suggests, the psychical correlate of 
this process is not a sensation ; for a sensation involves an activity 
diffused among several brain cells at least. Therefore, why should 
we not seek to discover what psychic process more elementary 
than sensation corresponds to our really elementary physiolog- 
ical process? Unfortunately, however, this more ultimate mental 
element, though it is postulated on physiological grounds, cannot 
be reached through any physiological methods : we are obliged 
to have recourse again to a psychological analysis. 
1 Psychological Review, Vol. VII, p. 8. 
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Miinsterberg does not proceed, as Miss Calkins does, to ana- 
lyze the sensation into its attributes. He does not identify the 
ultimate elements, which correspond to the activity of single 
brain cells, with sensation attributes. He adopts a new principle 
of analysis : sensations, he tells us, have similarities among 
themselves. All light sensations are similar to each other and 
not to sound sensations ; there are also degrees of likeness among 
color sensations. Now, when we say that two sensations are 
similar, we mean that they have something in common ; some- 
thing in each is identical with something in the other. But, if 
each consists of an element common and an element different, 
obviously neither sensation is really simple in its structure. The 
real elements are absolutely dissimilar psychic atoms ; any one 
of which, when it exists in two sensations at the same time, con- 
stitutes the similarity between the sensations. Now, this principle 
of analysis is obviously based on an assumption which gave rise 
to much discussion some years ago ; the assumption, namely, that 
similarity is always reducible to partial identity, and is never an 
unanalyzable fact. If we inquire for the origin of this assumption, 
we find that it is of logical descent. The older logicians, in 
arranging things into classes, always said that the meaning or 
intention of a less general idea contained the meaning or intention 
of a more general idea, plus a differential element ; you defined 
a concept when you stated the genus and the differentia ; and 
two coordinate concepts, e. g., vertebrate and invertebrate, had 
as their common element or genus 'animal,' along with differ- 
entiating elements. When one is dealing with concepts of this 
degree of complexity there is no difficulty about such a notion. 
Suppose, however, we try a simple concept. Can we say that the 
two concepts red and blue have the common element or genus 
' color,' plus a differentiating element peculiar to each ? So long as 
we are talking about the concepts red and blue, we may use such 
expressions as a convenient short way of describing the facts ; a 
concept is a complex mental state in any case, characterized by 
certain peculiar tendencies to reproduce other states, and if we 
wish to distinguish between its genus or color tendencies to 
reproduction, and its particular red or blue tendencies to repro- 
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duction, by using the old-fashioned logical terms, we may do so 
without much risk. But the concept red is one thing, and the 
sensation red is another ; and when we argue that, because the 
elaborated and transformed experience is complex, therefore the 
immediately experienced sensation has two elements, we are 
making an unwarrantable inference. Meinong has reduced to 
absurdity this same method of treating simple sensations accord- 
ing to the logical formula appropriate only for complex concepts ; 
he points out that, if the genus and differentia principle be applied 
to sensations, not only will every given color sensation have in 
it one element to represent color in general and one to represent, 
e.g., red, but it will have another element to represent a particular 
red, others to represent a particular saturation grade and bright- 
ness ; moreover, it must contain differential elements to distinguish 
it from every other grade of color, brightness, and saturation. 1 
I think we may unhesitatingly reject such a method of analysis 
at least; and it is worthy of notice that while Miinsterberg 
postulates a parallel analysis of physiological and psychologicial 
processes, he has absolutely no ground for supposing that by 
using this particular method for the psychical side he is proceed- 
ing parallel to his physiological analysis : no reason for assum- 
ing that the mental correlate of the activity of a single brain cell 
is a psychic atom capable of constituting the similarity between 
two sensations. His form of argument would seem to be this : 
Required two parallel processes of analysis, one psychic, one 
physiological ; passing from the coordinate activity of several 
brain-cells to the activity of only one is a process of physio- 
logical analysis ; the partial identity method is a process of 
psychical analysis ; therefore the two are parallel processes. 

We have, then, found four different methods of analysis insuffi- 
ciently distinguished: (1) the psychological method of calling 
mental phenomena elementary because they are the simplest phe- 
nomena that, being independently variable, may be attended to 
separately ; (2) the psychological method of calling them ele- 
mentary because they are the simplest phenomena, that, as capable 
of being experienced apart from each other, may be attended to 

1 Viertd.f. wiss. Philos., Bd. XII, p. 326. 
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separately ; (3) the psychophysical method of calling a process 
elementary when its physiological concomitant cannot be analyzed 
any further without ceasing to be parallel to the psychic analysis. 
(Here we saw that the notion of what constitutes physiological 
analysis needs definition just as much as that of psychological 
analysis) ; and (4) the method based on the assumption that be- 
cause similarity between complexes involves partial identity, all 
similarity is partial identity and is between complexes. 

We may turn now to the other questions we have undertaken 
to ask our three authorities ; these will not detain us long. The 
second question was : If more than one class of elements is allowed, 
how is the distinction drawn between classes ? It would be pos- 
sible, of course, to draw such a distinction in two ways : either on 
purely psychological grounds, because of certain differences intro- 
spectively revealed that are sufficiently important to be consid- 
ered fundamental ; or on extra-psychological grounds, either 
of physiological conditions, or of epistemological reference. Tak- 
ing Wundt first, we find that he does attempt to divide sensations 
from feelings on the basis of certain introspectively perceived 
differences, chiefly three. First, while a given series of sensation 
qualities is bounded by maximal differences at either end, a series 
of feeling qualities is bounded by maximal contrasts, and has an 
indifference zone between. Second, there are many more feeling 
qualities than sensation qualities, because new feeling qualities 
may arise from sensation combinations. This latter is evidently no 
real basis for an ultimate distinction between the two. Thirdly, 
sensations belong in a number of separate and disparate systems, 
hearing, sight, etc. ; while feelings, despite many qualitative dif- 
ferences, all belong in one system and are never entirely dis- 
parate. Here again we have no ground for denying that feelings 
may constitute a system of sensations. In the Outlines, the 
real foundation for Wundt's dual division of elements appears 
to be extra-psychological, and a matter of epistemological 
reference. He says : " As products of psychical analysis, we 
have psychical elements of two kinds, corresponding to the two 
factors contained in immediate experience, the objective contents 
and the experiencing subject." 1 It might well be asked whether 

1 Outlines, p. 28. 
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psychical analysis naturally and inevitably yields this division, or 
whether Wundt is led to look for two elements because of 
his desire to make psychological categories out of subject and 
object. When we turn to the latest edition of the Physio- 
logische Psychologie, we find the epistemological ground of the 
distinction still further emphasized : there are two classes of ele- 
ments solely because there are two main classes of complex 
mental phenomena, ideas and emotions. " We may divide the 
total contents of consciousness into objective and subjective, 
meaning by these terms merely that the former relate to external 
objects, given to the perceiving subject, while the latter refer di- 
rectly to the state of the subject itself." 1 He introduces epistem- 
ology again when he explains the alleged fact that feelings 
do not group themselves into disparate series, while sensations 
do, by referring to the ' simple, subjective ' origin of feelings as 
compared with the ' manifold, objective ' origin of sensations. 2 
May the fact that Wundt's feelings, e. g., strain and relaxation, 
so obviously contain sensational elements, not be due in part to his 
desire to make them independent bits of conscious content in 
order that he may satisfy his epistemological scheme ? 

Turning to Ebbinghaus, we find that the grounds upon which 
he divides his elements into sensations, ideas, and feelings are 
psychological, where one can discover grounds at all. The two 
points upon which we should naturally ask him to give an ac- 
count of himself are : first, why he makes the difference between 
' ideas,' i. e., centrally excited sensations, and ' sensations ' co- 
ordinate in importance with that between sensations and feelings ; 
and second, why he does not make feeling, which for him is 
mere pleasantness-unpleasantness, a property of sensation. I 
have not been able to find an answer to the first question. The 
attitude of most authorities on this point is, of course, that the 
intrinsic differences between centrally and peripherally excited 
sensations, such as the normal difference in intensity and duration, 
are too secondary to furnish the basis for a final distinction. Eb- 
binghaus holds that they are fundamental, especially the inten- 

iPhys. Psych., 5th ed., Bd. I, p. 345. 
2 Outlines, p. 36. 
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sity difference ; in fact, he maintains that ideas do not have inten- 
sity at all, but different degrees of faintness and liveliness. He 
cautions us against confusing these properties of ideas with the 
intensity of sensation ; for, he says, an intense sensation is not 
necessarily represented in memory by a lively idea, while on the 
other hand one may have a very lively idea of a sensation that at its 
actual occurrence was faint 1 — an argument which does not seem 
to touch the point at issue. And he grants, of course, that this 
liveliness of ideas may at times cause them to be mistaken for 
sensations. As for the question why feeling is not a property of 
sensation, his answer is that the same sensation varies but little in 
its properties, but very greatly as regards the accompanying feel- 
ing tone. 2 Here we may fairly demand analysis and criticism of 
what constitutes the ' same ' sensation ; surely its intensity may 
vary as well as its feeling tone. 

In the case of Miinsterberg, neglecting his speculations about 
the psychische Urelemente, we would first ask why he does not 
divide his elements into classes, but allows only one class, 
sensations. And here, as with Wundt, we find that the reason 
is epistemological, not psychological. Miinsterberg, however, 
is intentionally and explicitly epistemological. Nothing but sen- 
sations can be allowed in the scheme of elements, because only 
sensations correspond to distinguishable parts or aspects of 
objects ; and only by relating our mental states, which we alone 
can know, to objects which are accessible to others, can we 
accomplish the second main purpose of analysis besides explana- 
tion, namely, description. A mental state such as a mood, which 
appears purely subjective, must be given objective reference, even 
if the object is only the muscles or internal organs of the body, 
before it can have any place in a psychological system ; and the 
elements of a mental state that refer to an object are sensations. 3 
We find, then, that Wundt's division of elements into two classes, 
and Miinsterberg's refusal to admit more than one class are alike 
based on extra-psychological, or epistemological grounds, the 

1 GrwndzUge, pp. 527, 528. 

*Ibid., p. 541. 

3 Grundz&ge, I, pp. 307 ff. 
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former referring to the two aspects of experience as immediately 
given, while the latter consults the practical necessity of trans- 
forming experience. 

Thirdly, what does each of our three authorities mean by the 
attributes of an element ? The answer to this is closely involved 
with the discussion of our fourth question, namely, what they 
actually enumerate as attributes. For instance, Wundt calls 
quality and intensity attributes of sensation, but refuses to admit 
vividness, duration, or extension. Upon what grounds does he 
refuse ? Vividness or distinctness, he says, does not pertain to 
elements, because it ' proceeds from the complex of psychic struc- 
ture ' ; l that is, it is a function of attention, which is dependent 
upon more than the single isolated sensation. Duration and ex- 
tension similarly are dependent upon, actual products of, the com- 
plexity of mental states. We should then infer that Wundt means 
by the attribute of a sensation a character that does not spring 
from the togetherness of sensations, and that is not even influenced 
in degree by the other surrounding elements, the mental context, 
so to speak, of the sensation. Duration and extension would be 
ruled out according to the first of these criteria ; they arise from 
the togetherness of sensations ; and, if we grant Wundt's theory of 
their origin, he is quite consistent in declining to call them attri- 
butes of sensation. But of vividness one cannot say that it arises 
from the complexity of sensations ; only that the degree of vivid- 
ness pertaining to a sensation depends on its context. A sensation 
always has some degree of vividness. But, if we refuse to admit 
under the head of attributes all those characters of sensation 
which are influenced in their degree or character by the context, 
it is a question whether we should not have to rule out quality 
and intensity. Here again, then, we do not find that clearness 
and consistency of definition which we could desire. In consider- 
ing Wundt's conception of the attributes of feeling, we are met by 
the difficulty of deciding just what he means by the term ' feeling- 
directions.' Feelings, like sensations, have intensity and quality 
as attributes. There are a very great number of feeling qualities, 
many more than there are of sensations. Yet these feeling quali- 

1 Outlines, p. 31. 
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ties may be variously grouped under three sets of opposite feeling- 
directions, namely, exciting and depressing feelings, strain and re- 
laxation, pleasant and unpleasant feelings. Any one feeling quality 
may come under one, two, or all three of these sets of directions. 
Now, the direction of a given feeling is to be distinguished from 
its quality. Is it then a third attribute of the feeling ? Apparently 
Wundt does not so consider it. Is it an attribute of the quality of 
the feeling, an attribute of an attribute ? Wundt explains in the 
concluding paragraph of this section that the three principal feel- 
ing directions " depend upon the relation in which a single feeling 
stands to the course of psychic processes." * This is satisfactory : 
Wundt has declined to call vividness and duration attributes of 
sensation because they depend on the relation of a single sensa- 
tion to the course of psychic processes. We shall define, then, 
the nature of the connection between a feeling direction and a 
feeling by saying it is like that of the vividness of a sensation to 
the sensation. But let us examine just how Wundt thinks the 
feeling directions correspond to the relations between a single 
feeling and the course of psychic processes. Excitation and de- 
pression are the feeling tendencies that correspond to the influence 
a feeling has on the subsequent state of consciousness ; strain and 
relaxation express the way in which it is affected by the preced- 
ing state. Pleasantness and unpleasantness refer to the way in 
which the feeling " indicates a certain modification of the mom- 
entarily existing state of consciousness." The use of the word 
' indicates ' leads us to suppose that the feeling itself is included 
in the existing state of consciousness ; if so, pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness would certainly seem to refer to modifications of 
the feeling itself, in other words, to be attributes of feeling ; in 
which case their relation to feeling qualities requires to be further 
defined. 

When we ask what Ebbinghaus means by the attribute of an 
element, we are confronted at the outset by his distinction be- 
tween generic and specific attributes of sensation. 2 Specific at- 
tributes of sensations are those attributes which no two classes 

1 Outlines, p. 83. 

2 GrundzUge, pp. 169, 409 ff. 
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of sensation possess in common ; they are generally grouped 
under the two heads of quality and intensity, but these names 
do not refer to any real sameness among qualities and inten- 
sities themselves, only to two kinds of relation to the stimulus. 
For instance, a heat sensation and a sound sensation have not 
really the attribute of intensity in common any more than the 
attribute of quality : we call, in each case, that modification of the 
sensation which is produced by altering the amount of energy in 
the stimulus, by the name intensity ; but the intensity of a heat 
sensation has really nothing in common with the intensity of a 
sound sensation. On the other hand, generic properties are actu- 
ally and in themselves identical for different classes of sensations. 
The generic properties which Ebbinghaus enumerates, are exten- 
sion, duration, movement, change, similarity, difference, unity and 
plurality, — a rather heterogeneous assemblage, at a first glance, 
and not less so on careful examination. Let us see first whether 
the test which separates the generic from the specific attributes, 
namely, their being actually quite identical when attached to 
different classes of sensations, is really adequate. If we must 
admit that a tone intensity and a touch intensity are wholly dis- 
parate, is it not quite as true that the extension of a red surface 
is wholly disparate from the extension of a touch surface ? Is 
the similarity between two colors really and intrinsically the same 
bit of conscious experience as the similarity between two tones ? 
However this may be, evidently Ebbinghaus is far from wishing 
to limit, as Wundt does, the notion of attribute or property of 
sensation to that which arises from the sensation itself, and not 
from the togetherness of sensations. All of his generic proper- 
ties would be ruled out by Wundt on this ground, and all of 
them except duration and extension would by most authorities be 
called independent bits of conscious content. Ebbinghaus would 
seem to mean by property or attribute here, any conscious con- 
tent which is so far dependent upon sensations that it arises only 
in connection with them, and is yet a bit of immediate experi- 
ence, not an artificial product of the transformations of thought. 
Given this understanding of the term attribute, it is difficult to 
see why feelings, which for him are mere pleasantnesses and un- 
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pleasantnesses, notoriously dependent on sensations, should be 
elevated to the rank of coordinate elements and not put down as 
generic properties. 

There remains for discussion Miinsterberg's doctrine of sensa- 
tion attributes and their classification. We have seen that he 
speaks of three classes of qualities : content qualities, form quali- 
ties, and value qualities ; the first are kind, intensity, and inde- 
pendence ; the second, of which two main kinds are space form 
and time form, have also kind, intensity, and independence ; the 
third represent, epistemologically, the attitude of the subject, while 
their physiological correlate, it is suggested, may be the efferent, 
out-going part of the excitation of brain centers. 1 It now be- 
comes evident that the term ' quality ' is not used in the same 
sense for the three classes. Content qualities seem really to be 
attributes belonging to the sensation element in the ordinary 
sense, that of independently variable aspects. When we turn to 
the form qualities, we are led, in the first place, to see that they 
are not qualities in the same interpretation of the word, by the 
fact that Miinsterberg says they possess kind, quantity, and inde- 
pendence ; 2 space forms and time forms, for instance, differ in 
kind, a big extension diners from a little extension in quantity ; 
while form qualities may fuse just as contents do, and thereby 
have varying degrees of independence. If, then, the form quali- 
ties have the same attributes as the sensations themselves, how 
can they be attributes of sensations ? It is, of course, evident 
that some form qualities, if attributes at all, would be attributes 
not of single sensations but of sensation complexes. Still, it 
might be maintained that the elementary sensation possessed, 
e. g., a space quality, and a time quality, and that the space and 
time qualities of a complex were, so to speak, the sum of the 
space and time qualities of the elements. But, seeing that Miin- 
sterberg gives the form qualities attributes, it is evident that he 
assigns them a more independent position in mental structure 
than that of being themselves attributes. As a matter of fact, 
they are sensational elements ; the time form of a melody, the 

1 Grundauge, p. 293. 
1 Ibid., p. 289. 
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space form of a geometrical figure, are sensations arising from 
the togetherness of the other sensational elements. 1 They are 
attributes ' belonging ' to the complex only in the sense that they 
depend upon the other elements for their origin — which is the 
sense in which Ebbinghaus uses the term generic property. Does 
the elementary sensation for Mtinsterberg ever have a form 
quality, or must we say that form qualities are not attributes of 
elements in any sense, even in this sense of the term attribute ? 
This question is unanswerable : we do not know whether a simple 
sensation has a form quality or not, because we have never ex- 
perienced a simple sensation. We could only conclude that 
simple sensations had form qualities if we found the actually ex- 
perienced form qualities of complexes containing simple parts ; 
but this is emphatically not the case. The form quality of a 
circle is not the sum of the form qualities of a lot of arcs ; 
the form quality of a dactyl does not contain the form quality of 
a trochaic foot. 2 We must then interpret the term ' quality ' 
in the expression 'form quality' as meaning not a variable 
aspect of a simple sensation, but a special kind of sensa- 
tion, arising, so far as we know, only from the togetherness 
of other sensations. On the other hand, the value qualities do 
seem to be attributes and not elements : they are no more to 
be separated, Miinsterberg says, from the content qualities than, 
tone-pitch from tone-intensity. The distinction drawn between 
them and the content-qualities " is based solely," we are told, 
" on their epistemological origin." 3 We might conclude, then, 
that on psychological grounds there would be no division made 
between the two classes,' though the fact that along with the value 
qualities we usually experience muscular and strain sensations 
would perhaps constitute a psychological characteristic. The 
value qualities are such actual modifications of content as are 
found in the various degrees of vividness, which is the effect pro- 
duced by attention ; pleasantness and unpleasantness, spatial 
direction, the pastness, presentness, or futurity of a conscious 

1 Op. tit., Kap. IX, I 4. 
2 Ibid., p. 324. 
3 Ibid., p. 290. 
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content, perhaps the qualities of change and certainty. 1 It is thus 
clear that Ebbinghaus's generic qualities would fall for Miinster- 
berg partly under the head of form-qualities, as for instance 
extension and duration, and partly under the head of value 
qualities, as for instance change ; and if, as we have seen, the 
form qualities are more like independent elements than the value 
qualities, Munsterberg's classification is to be preferred ; for cer- 
tainly Ebbinghaus's category of generic properties covers con- 
scious processes of widely different degrees of independence. 
On the other hand, one could wish that Munsterberg had not 
used the same term ' quality ' to mean sometimes an independently 
variable aspect of sensation, and sometimes a special class of sen- 
sation elements characterized by being dependent on other sen- 
sations for their origin. 

We have thus seen that the differences in these three systems 
of psychology, as regards the nature and attributes of the ele- 
ments of mental structure, are due to different conceptions of the 
nature of analysis, to different views about the relation of an 
attribute to that on which it depends, and to different concep- 
tions of the relation between epistemology and psychology and 
the former's right to influence psychological systems. It is 
unnecessary to state that the authorities we have studied by 
no means represent extremes of divergence. If agreement could 
only be reached on these three points, two of which are mere 
matters of definition, it would certainly be a most important 
advance in psychological method, and a valuable saving of time 
now wasted in dispute about words. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

University of Cincinnati. 

1 Op. tit., pp. 292 ft. 



